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THE COLORED ETCHINGS OF MISS HELEN HYDE 

It is not often that an art student of Occidental birth becomes so 
enamored of the product of the Orient as to renounce the time-honored 
centers of art edu- 
cation in Europe for 
the sake of a pro- 
longed period of 
training in Tokio; 
it is still rarer that 
such a student be- 
comes so proficient 
in a foreign art as 
to win honors from 
the natives by ex- 
celling them in their 
own work. Such is 
the unique distinc- 
tion of Miss Helen 
Hyde, whose ex- 
ceedingly clever 
colored etchings of 
Chinese and Japan- 
ese subjects have 
given her deserved 
popularity among 
the picture - lovers 
of this country. 

Most Occidental nations now recognize the high quality of Japanese 
art, have borrowed freely from it, and are frank to admit the debt 
owed to these people of the Flowery Kingdom, whose art, in a sense, 
is a part of their very life. Western students, however, have, in the 
main, been content with hints and suggestions, which they have used 
with varying degrees of success. Indeed, many of the best artists of 
Japan have succumbed to Western influence, and have Europeanized 
their methods. Miss Hyde, on the other hand, has not been content 
with hints and suggestions; rather she has well-nigh renounced the 
art she learned in American and European art schools, and has suc- 
ceeded in catching the spirit and tone, and in duplicating the effects 
of the best Japanese work. 
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Miss Hyde is a daughter of California. For a time she studied 
art in Holland, and her work soon became imbued with the spirit of 
the Dutch school. Though wholly segregated from French influences, 
she by strictly independent processes acquired something of French 

technique and methods. Her Euro- 
pean studies being completed, she 
returned to California, and it was not 
long before she was captivated by the 
unique life of Chinatown in San Fran- 
cisco. The people, the costumes, 
the street scenes, of this famous 
quarter appealed to her as admirable 
subjects for a peculiar form of art, 
and the success of her first efforts 
gave direction to her energies, and 
soon determined her not merely to 
depict these people of the Orient, 
but by qualifying herself in the fullest 
measure, to depict them in terms of 
the art of their own country. 

The first beginnings were exceed- 
ingly modest and experimental. She 
transformed an unused barn into a 
cozy studio, installed a press and all 
the necessary mechanical appliances, 
and began making copper-plate etch- 
ings of Chinese children. These 
oddly costumed tots proved pictur- 
esque material, and her work grew to 
be nothing less than fascinating. 

' A few months of this experimental 
work, however, convinced Miss Hyde 
that she had exhausted local oppor- 
tunities, and that if she were to excel 
in the portrayal of Oriental scenes 
and characters, she must equip her- 
self by an intimate acquaintance with 
the country itself and by careful and 
conscientious study in the native art schools. Accordingly, with 
Miss Josephine M. Hyde, a friend of the same name, but of different 
blood, she went to Japan, traveled extensively in the land of the 
cherry blossom, studied under the best n .tive teachers, gained the 
confidence of the people, and after a time had no trouble in securing 
the best of models 

The two young women proved apt pupils, and for a period of three 
years worked in characteristic Japanese fashion, and with all the 
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assiduity that is born of a well-defined ambition. It was not long 
before they were taking honors in Japanese exhibitions. Finally, 
Josephine M. Hyde took up another line of work with marked success, 
but Helen Hyde kept faithfully at her enterprise in colored etching, 
in which she has made an enviable repu- 
tation. They sought to imbibe to the 
fullest the influences of people, teachers, 
and country; they used an old temple as 
an abode, made repeated excursions from 
Tokio, their headquarters, entered inti- 
mately into the life in which they found 
themselves, and worked in true Japanese 
fashion, squatting on the floor or on a low 
table. 

For Helen Hyde to go from Occi- 
dental to Oriental art was an easy transi- 
tion. Early in her career she had taken 
up the work of etching on copper plates 
to be printed in colors, a process which 
acquired much vogue in Paris. Her enter- 
prise, in a sense, was to make this process 
of colored etching take the place of the 
wood blocks employed by the early Japan- 
ese artists and printers. This was not 
unattended by difficulties, since it was 
painfully laborious, requiring the finest 
nicety of adjustment as a condition of 
even rudimentary success. This was a 
matter of mechanical execution. Even 
more difficult was the acquisition of that 
harmony of colors so dear to Oriental 
taste and the incorporation in the work of 
those characteristics necessary to make the 
colored etchings instinct with the genuine 
life of the people. Persistent, intelligent 
effort, however, has resulted in a signal 
victory 

Miss Hyde brought to her task certain 
ideas and materials which she has em- 
ployed in her own way, with the result that an exhibition of her 
prints gives the impression, not so much of the revival of an old 
art, as the introduction of a new invention. Critics, perhaps, 
would not think of comparing her colored etchings with the fine 
examples of Japanese prints that have been the delight of connois- 
seurs since the treasures of the Flowery Kingdom were thrown open 
to the inspection of Western nations, but nevertheless, they are genu- 
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inely Japanese in tone, quality, and suggestion. Were it not for the 
telltale signature one would scarcely regard them as the work of a 
clever American girl who became enamored of a life foreign to her 
own, and who undertook to turn out an art product in some sense 
worthy of the masters under whom she sat as a pupil. 

To lovers of pure line the idea of putting color on an etching may 
come as a rank heresy. In the opinion of many the thought is offens- 
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ive, a violation of strict ideals, and the first impression is apt to be 
that all the qualities for which a good etching is valued must neces- 
sarily be sacrificed. The fact is, that the etching part of Miss Hyde's 
product is considerably submerged, so that the term " colored etch- 
ing" is not a little misleading. Moreover, we are to-day not over- 
nice in our loyalty to time-honored processes, and we are prone to 
think that a good, artistic result justifies any method of procedure and 
any conjunction of mediums. 

"Miss Hyde," said a friend recently in explanation of her meth- 
ods, "uses the needle sparingly, in some instances confining herself 
to outline, and always subordinates the etching to the ultimate color- 
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printing. The etchings are made in the usual way on silky and 
absorbent Japanese paper. The same copper-plate cleaned of the ink 
is then used as a block on which to put the pigment, all the colors 
going on for the one final printing, which is done after the manner of 
monotype printing. It is seen that no two copies can come from the 
press alike, variations of painting being sure to betray themselves. 
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By Helen Hyde 
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"The work of putting the pigment on the copper is almost identi- 
cal with making water-color; thus the completed picture has the free- 
dom, charm, and direction of a water-color, with some added qualities. 
For instance, the outline gives it a snap and subtlety in portrayal of 
character which in pure water-color would mean much painstaking 
work, not altogether pleasing. But the chief charm is the purity and 
breadth of the flat tints, only equaled by the Japanese, who get them 
in some similar way. 

"This process, in the hands of a person deficient in color knowl- 
edge or color instinct, would be likely to yield all kinds of piebald 
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atrocities. In Miss Hyde's case the results 
are almost uniformly agreeable. Many of 
her prints are merely pleasing, but no 
inconsiderable number would attract favor- 
able attention anywhere. They present a 
rare combination of strength and dainti- 
ness 

"Of late years this sort of thing has 
been tried, not always with success. Raf- 
faelli tried it and failed. Mortimer Menpes 
has been doing it with fair results, but 
makes a great ado and mystery over the 
alleged secrets of his manipulation. His 
exhibited work, however, is more in imita- 
tion of efforts in oil, and has little of the 
freshness, charm, and originality of that 
of Miss Hyde. This comparison may 
strike name worshipers as treason, but it 
is none the less true." 

Early in the present year Miss Hyde 
abandoned her Buddhist temple and re- 
turned to California. The product of her 
three years' sojourn in Japan had been 
sent to this country and had found ready 
sale. She had, however, little idea of the 
popularity of her prints, and it was an 
agreeable surprise to her on making a tour 
of the Eastern cities, where her etchings 
were handled, to receive such encourage- 
ment in the way of orders and commissions 
as practically to leave no other course open 
for her than to return to Japan to continue 
her studies and her work. Consequently, 
she set sail last October for another res- 
idence of two years among her favorite 
subjects. 

Her few months' stay at home were 
not idle ones, since she produced several 
etchings of fine quality, among others 
"The Rainy Day" and "The Blossom 
Child." Doubtless she could have con- 
tinued to work home successfully for a 
long period from memory, but she was 
not willing to jeopardize the success she 
had achieved, and she concluded that the 
wisest course for her to pursue was to 
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return to her Japanese friends, where she would live the life and 
daily be subjected to the influence and the art atmosphere of these 
peculiarly gifted 
people. 

A little incident 
will illustrate the 
wisdom of this 
course. One of Miss 
Hyde's most suc- 
cessful etchings was 
4 'Little Cherry Blos- 
som," depicting a 
chubby, almond- 
eyed little girl, in a 
beautiful padded 
coat, with her arms 
full of branches of 
cherry blossoms. 
The edition of the 
etching sold out and 
demand was made 
for something sim- 
ilar. It happened 
that one day Miss 
Hyde, with her 
sister, who was visit- 
ing her, were walk- 
ing through one of 
the byways in the 
interior of Japan, 
when a toddling 
maiden appeared at 
the end of the lane. 
The latter gazed at 
the young women, 
who were so differ- 
ent from her coun- 
try folk, in wonder- 
ment, and while she 
was puzzling out the strange visitors Miss Hyde made a rapid sketch 
of her. The incident happened in blossom time, and the child, after 
the Japanese fashion, had decked herself with flowers, and she was 
carrying as many blossoms as her arms would hold. When the 
demand for a new etching after "The Little Cherry Blossom" order 
was made, Miss Hyde simply executed in etching her hasty sketch 
of the little tot. 
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These poetic little happenings are matters of daily occurrence in 
Japan, and one must be on the spot to catch their full force and 
beauty. Miss Hyde, therefore, does well to abjure studio composi- 
tions, and to put herself where she will constantly be receiving fresh 
impulse and inspiration. 

The accompanying illustrations, used here by courtesy of Albert 
Roullier, will give to those not familiar with Miss Hyde's work a 
fair idea of its character. Her compositions for the most part are 
extremely simple. She relies for her interest partly on the unique 
but thoroughly typical Japanese character she incorporates in her 
work, and partly on her fine handling of colors, in which she leans 
toward thesofter and more harmonious tones of the early Japanese 
masters rather than toward the stronger but less pleasing coloring of 
the later Japanese product. Julia E. Elliott. 

CONDITIONS OF ART DEVELOPMENT 

Japan did not copy Greece, nor Greece Japan. They were so far 
apart they probably never heard of each other, yet long ago they 
both went to nature with loving and appreciative attention, divined 
her spirit, and applied her principles. Hence their triumph. Had 
not the brutal materialism and imperialism of Roman decadence intro- 
duced a similar political corruption into Greece, and spread a cancer 
of decay by which both states were to fall, the glorious liberty and 
beauty of Greece — which Rome coveted and robbed from her, but 
could not long appreciate or apply — would not have died. 

Japan has survived for many more centuries, and preserved within 
her soul a marvelous vitality and subjective beauty capable of infinite 
applications, and a widespread skill, democracy, and sensibility which 
has made the modern world marvel and envy. But if the same 
Roman cancer of greed, materialism, and imperialism spreads from 
Bourbon Europe to our own legislatures, and through our commerce 
into the ports and manufactories of Japan, we will not only fall our- 
selves, but we will see Japanese beauty and productivity decline with 
it. Yet we owe to Japanese art a wonderful part of the new inspira- 
tion and industrial skill that is ready to uplift and ennoble our own 
life and manufactures. Though certain it is that this life cannot 
revive and uplift us if we accept it in a superficial, sporadic, or 
mimetic way. m 

We must go to nature, as Japan and Greece did to get their living 
principles and methods of beauty, adaptability, and design. We 
must awaken in our young and in our producers the same fine facul- 
ties of observation, appreciation, creative imagination, delicate refine- 
ment, skill, and decorative sense. 



